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RESCUB OF THE PRISONZRS. 


THE HEIRESS OF CHEEVELY DALE. 


CHAPTER XL.—A NIGHT EXCURSION. 


THE discovery made by Mr. Marveldine gave an increas- 
ingly serious aspect to the robbery. “I never liked the 
look of this place,” he said to Mrs. Boyce, as she stood 
watching with amazement. ‘Years ago it bore as bad 
a name as it well could, and I had misgivings about 
your coming here from the moment I saw it. However, 
it’s too late to talk about that. Where does this lead? 
that is the next business, but all in good time. A single 
Journey on the road might not be pleasant; so we will 
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wait for good company to make it agreeable. And now 
you go back.” 

So saying, he moved back the door. “This is 
awkward,” he said, looking at the broken panel; “the 
light will shine through and betray our handiwork. 
So now!” he added, taking some of Zillah’s ornamental 
drapery which lay on the ‘table, and screwing it into a 
cempact wedge. “This will play extinguisher and 
keep our secret.” And he entirely filled up the crevice. 

Nancy was nowhere to be found, and appearances were 
against her, especially as the servants remained firm 
to their account of her having walked out of the house 
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as soon as the doors were opened, in perfect silence, and 
she was not now forthcoming to clear herself; moreover, 
as nothing was found on any of the servants, nor among 
their personals, of a suspicious character, nor could any- 
thing be alleged against them, except on Zillah’s testi- 
mony. This was weakened in value by the zest with 
which it was delivered, and the stress she laid on the 
disrespectful behaviour to which she had been subjected, 
and, most of all, by the keys having been found in her 
pocket, after her asseverations that they had been stolen. 
As all this was the case, Mr. Marveldine appeared to 
lean to the idea that Nancy, in connection with the 
people of the Bay, had been indeed the offender; and the 
officers, together with such respectable householders of 
Balla as he had assembled to help in his extempore court, 
agreed with him. 

But how could the Bay men have had ingress and 
egress? This was easily answered. Had not Nancy 
the range of the hall, and couldn’t she let them in 
and out, going away herself with the last instalment 
of the stolen goods, secreted, most likely, on her person ? 

Zillah could scarcely contain herself during the 
delivery of this judgment; she had continually, through 
the process, burst in with “ Why dey so imp’rent ?” 
“ Why dey all smell of ram ?” And Mr. Marveldine, more 
than once, to cook’s delight, was obliged to give her a 
sharp rebuke. 

“T think, friends,” he said, at the close of his speech, 
“it would be unsafe to leave you to the mercy of the 
violent men, who may come again and carry some of you 
off bodily ; and so, in order that you may sleep im peace, 
these officers will remain in the house till further search 
lias been made.” . 

No feeling of objection could be decently shown to 
this, and all separated for the night; Mr. Marveldine, 
Mr. Goldison, and the officers oceapying Mrs. Boyce’s 
room and that adjoiming, while Mrs. Boyce, with Zillah 
and Violet, took refage in the very nearest to them they 
could find. 

During the whole proceedings Mr. Goeldison had been 
much agitated and shocked. The loss of the property 
affected him little; but that such deeds of violence should 
he perpetrated in his parish—in his own family, even— 
quite unnerved him. He never interfered during the 
examination, except to speak in favour of the women 
servants. “ Poor things !—poor defenceless women, look- 
ing so pale !—how could they be blamed?” As to sus- 
pecting them of connivance, the thought shocked him. 

“T almost regret my having remained here,” he said 
to Mr. Marveldine when they were alone. “I did it on 
poor Rosalie’s account. I owe her all the consideration 
Tecan give her, dear Rosalie. But I am afraid I have 
neglected my own household duties. You know poor 
Slipley is alone. I ought to be with my own house- 
hold as protector. She will be so nervous now, I ought 
to consider her.” 

“I dare say she has plenty of company,” said Mr. 
Marveldine, bluntly. “ She will take care of herself, and 
I don’t think her nerves will keep her awake.” 

“How unjust you are towards that poor thing! 
Many a sleepless night she has had on my account; I 
have seen her heavy eyes in the morning to prove it.” 

“Perhaps her supper had not agreed with her. I 
will keep watch on this chair, if you will throw yourself 
on the bed and get an hour’s sleep. I have told those 
fellows to call us at about two o’clock.” 

“Two o'clock! Why, what are you going to get up 
80 early for ?” asked the rector. 

“That we may have time to go to bed again,” said 
Mr. Marveldine. 
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“ Oh, do explain !” pleaded the rector. 

“We have a little work to do, that’s all; but I shal] 
not be fit for it without sleep; so wait tillI wake, and 
get a nap yourself You look worse than ever Mother 
Slipley did.” 

Work at two in the morning! What did he mean? 

Poor Mr. Goldison; he had scarcely fallen into a 
troubled -unrefreshing sleep, when the officers, in felt 
slippers, entered the room. 

“Two o'clock? Allright. Now, my friend, we are 
going to make a little tour, and want your company,” 
said Mr. Marveldine, laying his hand on Mr. Goldison’s 
shoulder: 

“Tour? Where? Where are you going?” exclaimed 
the rector, with dreamy surprise. 

“ That’s more than I can tell you. Like most tourists, 
Iam certain of nothing but the point I start from, and 
my best intentions of returning to it.” 

“Oh! I beg you to be serious. What are you going 
to do?” asked the rector, waking up. 

“Serious! Why, man, I never was more serious in 
my life. I don’t know who would make a joke after 
being awoke out of his sleep at two in the morning. 
Come on; we are going for a walk. Take off your boots: 
that’s an odd preparation, but needful. Here; here’sa 
pair of that black damsel’s dancing-shoes; they will fit 
you, for the fellow to them came on me with a slight 
pinch.” 

Thus saying, Mr. Marveldine produced two pairs of 
capacious velvet shoes, Zillah’s best and second best, 
which Mrs. Boyce had given him for his night’s outfit. 

“Not a word, now. I'll go forward with the light; 
and you had better come third,” he added to the rector. 
“T should like a fellow next me that could seize a man, if 
necessary, without being afraid of making his head 
ache.” 

Advancing to the door, that day discovered, he drew it 
back too quiekly : the stream of air extinguished the light. 
This was renewed from the fire, and the party again 
advanced. The staircase was short but steep, and landed 
them on a stome passage. At the end of this were more 
steps to descend, and a leng sinuous passage followed. 
“T hope we are not goimg underground into the sea. 
What a blast comes up!” whispered Mr. Marveldine to 
the officer behind him. At that moment the light, 
which by careful sheltering he had kept alive, was ex- 
tinguished by the current, and they were in, total dark- 
ness. 

“ How about going on?” he asked; and the expe 
dieney of putting off the scarch till daylight was begin- 
ning strongly to commend itself to him, when he became 
aware of a faint line of light in the distance. He whis- 
pered to the officer, and pointed, and, passing softly on, 
guided himself by the wall. 

A few steps farther showed him that it was the 
crack of a door within which a light was burning, 
that he had seen like a thread of fire in the gloom. 
With keener interest and increased caution, he pressed 
onwards. The door was gained: it closed the passage. 
Before they had quite reached it, the hum of voices was 
distinctly heard. Mr. Marveldine, laying his hand on 
it, found it yield to his touch. “On at once! arms 
ready !” he whispered to the officer, and gently opened 
it. ‘The occupants, little expecting such an addition to 
their party, were seated on a bench before a table, on 
which various articles of plate were lying, while the 
fumes of spirits told the contents of the kegs that stood 
here and there among them. ; 

They were so earnest in their discourse that the whole 





four had time to enter unknown to them. Mr. Goldison 
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stood like marble at what he beheld. Mr. Marveldine, 
pistol in hand, stepped forward, saying — 

“Mr. Barrs! this is beyond my hopes. #Allow me 
to introduce you to the care of these gentlemen.” Mr. 
Barrs would probably have made the introduction of no 
avail, by using his pistol, which lay by his side; but the 
officials had handcuffed him, and a man beside him, 
before they had recovered from their surprise. Mean- 
while Mr. Marveldine dived under the table after a 
woman who had sought refuge there. 

“Poor Mrs. Slipley ! I’m sorry to try your nerves so; 
really, after all you have gone through, it’s too bad. 
Come, look up” (as the housekeeper lay obstinately on 
the floor hiding her face): “this is the second time I 
have spoilt your supper. Now, friend” (turning to Mr. 
Goldison), “I hope you are satisfied—Eh, old lady! you 
here ?” he exclaimed, as, catching a glimpse of something 
moving in the gloom of the farther end of the room, he 
pointed the officers towards her. ‘TI know her face ; she 
is too ugly to touch, though I’m not over-particular. And 
now, pray,where are we? that is the next thing. Will any 
of you help out with information? Well” (finding they 
were all sullenly silent), “ one can’t expect people in your 
circumstances to be obliging, so we must look for our- 
selves. But this! what is this?” he exclaimed; “there’s 
more mortality under the table, gentlemen.” And so 
‘indeed there was ; and hardly had Slipley and old ’Ailse 
been pinioned before the cook was dragged forth, secured 
like the rest, and added to their party. 

The plate, about the division of which they had been 
disputing, Mrs. Slipley maintaining that there were more 
salts and ladles than her companions had produced, was 
identified at once. 


“T think this place would make as good a lock-up as 
we could find for the night; we must seek for ourselves 
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as to our whereabouts.” So saying,and leaving one officer 
to guard the prisoners, who were, however, perfectly help- 
less, he opened the door opposite to that by which they 
had entered, and found a staircase, which, ascending, ended 
in a horizontal board ; in fact, a trap-door. This was un- 
bolted, and the party, one by one, passing through it, 
found themselves in the round-tower room where 
Nancy’s child had expired. 

“So, so; here we are; and friend Calder’s furniture 
below is live stock of thievedom. You remember this 
place, that bed P” he said to Mr. Goldison, who had fol- 
lowed passively, as if past all feeling, and whom he was 
anxious to rouse from what he knew he was suffering 
on account of Slipley’s detection, by reminding him of 
deeper sorrow. ; 

That bed! Mr. Goldison looked at it, looked round 
the room, but shook his head in silence. 

“Tt was there you saw the child of that frenzied 
creature die, who with her last breath, as I believe, 
spoke of your nephew—said he still lived.” 

The expedient succeeded ; a deep sigh and ejaculation 
* showed that the rector’s thoughts had veered in the 
desired direction; and, as nothing remained to.be dis- 
covered, Mr. Marveldine proposed to the officer to join 
his companion in watch, while he, leading Mr. Goldison 
through the proper communication with the house, so 
as to save him from the sight again of his housekeeper 
mM Irons, promised to have a proper vehicle prepared for 
carrying the whole party to the gaol, some miles distant, 
as soon as day had dawned. 


CHAPTER XL¥.—NANCY CAREY LOST. 
“Dear, dear! there’s the old bird and my brood of 
eleven in the nest yonder, and here am I catching thieves 
and establishing heiresses when I ought to be looking 
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after them,” exclaimed Mr. Marveldine the next morn- 
ing, when the officers with their prisovers had taken 
their departure ; “and now I must go back and consult 
with Winkler about seeing the villain Barrs, and trying 
what is to be got out of him about the boy. Really nine- 
tenths of the world are good for nothing but to gape at 
the rest; all the business done in it is done by a few 
busy-bodies like me.” 

He almost felt peevish with the rector, who sat with 
folded hands and half-closed eyes ; yet, when he saw the 
ravages that want of rest, both of mind and body, had 
made in him, his vexation was changed into anxiety on 
his account. 

But the rector’s distress, and Mr. Marveldine’s per- 
plexities, were nothing, in point of perfection, to Zillah’s 
serene delight. ‘So, Missee Cook go to de pris’n; 
good ting; oh, what berry bad world; an’ Missee Slippy ; 
oh, well, I’se no like Missee Slippy, she make me tell 
her ’bout de plate I’se ’member,” she said, recounting 
the questions that the housekeeper had asked her, but 
keeping back her own highflown answers, which had 
caused the dispute in the round tower and helped to lead 
to the capture of the thieves. “TI’se nebber tink ob 
such wickedness; um so bad, wonder de ground not 
swaller um up! Wonder tunder not kill um!” Thus 
she went on, as if she felt a world that would suffer such 
iniquity to exist on it was not good enough to contain 
her. 

“Now you b’lieve “bout de keys and de rum,” she 
said, reproachfully, to her mistress. 

“Yes, Zillah. I knew it before,” replied Mrs. Boyce, 
laughing; “but I was obliged to keep up appearances 
until things could be proved upon them.” And she 
then described to her the returning of the keys to her 
pocket as she had witnessed it. 

Zillah was transfixed with horror when she heard it. 
When she could speak, she exclaimed— 

“Oh, drefful! oh, what house dis is!” and imme- 
diately went to view the dressing-room, where she had, 
without knowing it, been in such unpleasant circum- 
stances, Mrs. Boyce accompanying her. 

“ Dat de door?” she asked, going up to the broken 
panel. “Berry imp’rent! um take dis and put um in 
de hole!” And she drew out of the crack her best black 
lace handkerchief, adorned with coloured ribbons, which 
Mr. Marveldine had used as a plug. 

“ Do you know you have spoiled Zillah’s best overlay?” 
said Mrs. Boyce, laughing, to Mr. Marveldine, who had 
followed them into the room. . 

“T think she would give more than her turban, even, 
to put cook in the black hole; and we couldn’t have done 
it without that,” he answered. 

“Berry good, svar. I’se glad Missee Cook in de 
black hole. Thought she only go to pris’n,” she answered, 
in great glee. 

“ Fie, fie, Zillah; you mustn’t be revengeful.. You 
must forgive her, and be sorry for her,” said Mrs. 
Boyce. 

“T’se nebber forgib her, and I’se berry glad she in 
black hole,” said Zillah, much excited. 

“ You've told truth now, if you never did it before,” 
said Mr. Marveldine, laughing, and leaving her ‘to 
the lecture Mrs. Boyce was about to give, while he 
went to prepare for his first journey by a short visit 
to the Downs, to see “the old bird and the brood of 
eleven.” 

It had been settled that, for the present, Mr. Goldison 
had better remain at the Rocky Heights. The rectory, 
where everything, owing to the sudden removal of 
Slipley, must be in confusion, would be a very unfit 
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place for him, and plunge him into irredeemable melan- 
choly. He seemed wholly immersed in thought, his 
voice heard only in monosyllables. The attempts of little 
Violet to arouse him were ineffectual, though her gentle, 
winning, loving ways would for a moment bring back 
faintly his smile. 

It was well for Zillah that her occupations were so 
numerous, in consequence of the troubled state of the 
household, in which she now reigned supreme, directing 
the new-comers, aud vigilantly watching such as were 
allowed to remain of the old hands. Had she enjoyed 
leisure for reflection and the indulgence of her feelings, 
she would have got into trouble; for she was so 
exultant on the subject of the retribution on Missee 
Cook, that Mrs. Boyce would have been driven to 
severe reprimand if she had given expression to her joy. 

Before leaving the Heights, Mr. Marveldine ascer- 
tained that there was no sign of Nancy discoverable ; but, 
although she must have been cognisant of the robbery, 
no one attributed any share in it to her; and as her 
eccentricities at all times, and her waywardness since 
the death of her child especially, made her free from the 
judgment that would have been passed on others, her 
disappearance from the Bay at the very juncture was not 
interpreted to her disadvantage, nor did it excite much 
surprise. One was sure she had gone out too far on the 
sands, and had been taken off by the tide; another was 
as sure she had set her face against the new house 
Madam Boyce had made for her, and was hiding away 
in some of her haunts in the rocks; another didn’t 
know but that a craft that had been seen in the Bay on 
the day of the robbery, but had disappeared by the early 
morning, had carried her off. Nobody believed she was 
gone for long. She would doubtless come back as 
strangely as she went, when her absence was perhaps 
forgotten, and the apparition of her with her basket in 
Balla at any time would not have caused the slightest 
surprise. 

But days, weeks, and months passed, and Nancy Carey 
seemed to have vanished from her old haunts for “ good 
and aye.” Her hut was looked on as no satisfactory 
place to pass at night. The door had been made fast 
when it was abandoned, and if any Balla folk ventured 
to peep through the window to look at the dreary inside, 
the tenantless bedstead, and the basket hanging against 
the wall, they did it in company, and always made a 
quick retreat. 


CHAPTER XLII.—THE RESCUE. 

Just in the same place where had sat Mr. Winkler and 
his client, Mr. Calder, watching for a spider, sat now 
Mr. Winkler and another client, Mr. Marveldine. 

“Yes, caught them all with one hand, and let them 
go with the other,” were the concluding words of the 
latter, who was in his travelling dress, looking vexed and 
weary. 

“And do you think there was connivance on the part 
of the driver ?” asked the lawyer. 

“How can I think? He wasa Balla man, and there 
is not one of them I would trust out of my sight.” 

* But you did trust him,” said Mr. Winkler. 

**No, I trusted those hen-hearted constables, who 
no doubt ran at the first alarm, and left the party to go 
where they liked.” 

“ What account do they give ?” 

“ Oh, they say that a dozen fellows with black faces 
rushed out upon them just as they were turning the 
point of the cliff, and threatened to put them into the 
van in the place of the prisoners, and back the whole 
concern, after taking out their friends, into the sea— 
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rather an awkward look-out, certainly—if they made 
the least demur in giving up their arms and unlocking 
every fettew.” 

“ And they gave in?” 

“ After resistance, they say; but no matter; they not 
only gave in, whereby the whole cargo escaped to no 
one knows where; but, by way of cautioning them how 
to interfere again in the liberty of the king’s subjects, 
these black-faced gentry put the irons on them and the 
driver and locked them in the van, and turned the horse’s 
head towards the gaol road and departed.” 

* And what became of them ?” 

“ The horse, finding himself minus a driver, stood stil} 
and grazed, and then wandered on as he found pasture, 
and stood again to graze. It is a most unfrequented 
road, and they might have been there now, calculating 
on ordinary chances ; but a travelling blacksmith happily 
turned up, and after some hours of durance set them at 
liberty.” 

“ And is there no trace of the prisoners P” 

“None whatever; the whole party are either smug- 
glers or connected with them, and their facilities for 
escape are incredible on that coast.” 

“ But what would they do with three old women ?” 

“They will turn them to account; besides, it is a part 
of their code to stand by one another. One is young, 
and another, the snake of a housekeeper, is sister to 
their head and director.” 

“ And how does the rector bear all this ?” 

“ Don’t ask me; I must give him up. He was openly 
thankful for the escape, not of the men, but of Slipley, 
of whom I have warned him for years.” 

“TI judge that he is relieved from the fear of having 
to give evidence against them, especially against her.” 

“In part; but let us leave him in cotton wool for 
the present. I begin to doubt if he will ever be fit to 
come out of it. I despair of him. The loss of that boy 
has utterly ruined him.” 

“ Apropos; this Barrs, who was, you thought, an 
accomplice in that affair, is of course belonging to the 
place; he must have left us that evening for Balla, unless 
he came in only to share the spoils.” 

“ He confessed nothing; indeed, until I could see him 
with you I thought waiting better, and now all is lost. 
Well, let it go.” 

“Yes; let it go, by all means,” said Mr. Winkler; 
“why should you trouble yourself about things so dis- 
tinct from your interests ?” 

“T have a warm regard for Goldison, and would havo 
helped him if possible.” 

“ But you see he won’t be helped; so, as you wisely 
remarked, leave him in his cotton wool; he seems to me 
unfit for any other circumstances in life.” 

Mr. Marveldine looked almost resentfully at these 
words. What, in the heat of the moment, he had 
allowed himself to say was one thing, what a compara- 
tive stranger presumed to say in his presence was quite * 
another. 

“This Barrs,” said Mr. Winkler, stroking his beard, 
“is, you believe, an agent of another—of Mr. Calder ?” 

“TIT fancy so: he is evidently an ordinary rogue, 
though a sharp one, and must have some instigator and 
director. What interest could he have in stealing the 
boy ?” 

“ What interest could Mr. Calder have ?” 

“ That I don’t see; but my suspicion, especially since 
this robbery, goes that way. Why did he leave the 
lower room locked, saying it was full of goods, when it 
was evidently no more than a consulting-place for smug- 
glers? Why did he let the house without communicating, 
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the fact of that passage from the round tower to the 
dressing-roomP” 

“ Why, indeed ?” exclaimed Mr. Winkler, starting up 
as the door opened and his wife entered. 

“There is a gentleman, my dear; he has been waiting 
in the next room to see you so long. I thought you 
would excuse my coming to you.” Mrs. Winkler spoke 
with evident uneasiness. 

““My dear, how often am I to impress on you that you 
never do such irremediable mischief as when you think 
about it? Didn’t I tell you not to disturb me?” 

“Yes; I am sorry if I have done wrong. Shall I 
show the gentleman in ?” said the lady, with a pertina- 
city that made her husband’s eyes grow fearfully round 
and keen. 

“T will not detain you very long, Mr. Winkler. I 
must thank your good lady for her consideration, and 
hope she has not brought harm to herself by it,” said 
Mr. Calder, coming in as he spoke. 

“Pray don’t move, sir,” he said, addressing Mr. Mar- 
veldine. “I remember your face. I once saw you with 
the rector of Balla, just before I left my house; you 
may help my errand, perhaps. I called—having just 
returned to England—to know if there is any truth in 
the report which reached me as soon as I landed, that 
there have been disturbances at Balla, and that the 
Rocky Heights is denounced as a smugglers’ resort—in 
fact, that it is neither a safe nor reputable dwelling.” 

There was an air of defiance, of complaint, of injured 
innocence about Mr. Calder as he spoke, that threw his 
hearers considerably aback. 

Mr. Winkler pointed to Mr. Marveldine, saying, “ This 
gentleman can best inform you of what has been going 
on there.” * 


Mr. Marveldine gave a vivid account of all he had 


heard and seen. While he was doing so, the lawyer 
leaned back in his chair and narrowly observed Mr. 
Calder’s face, of which, perhaps, the latter was aware, 
for he seemed to be thinking of something else than the 
recital made; he would hardly listen to the end, and 
interrupted at last with—* This I have heard, sir, and I 
have to complain that I was not told the house had an 
ill character before I took a lease of it—a character 
which would materially have affected the price, and 
which would have hindered me from taking it on any 
terms, and certainly completely prevented my letting it 
again to a defenceless lady.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Winkler, looking steadily at him, 
his hand on his beard, “I think I fully advertised you of 
= character of the place and the neighbours you would 
lave.” 

“You spoke of its loneliness; but these private gal- 
leries and plunder stores—why was I not told of these ?” 

“Were you not?” inquired the lawyer. 

“You must know you never spoke of them.” 

“IP No; certainly I did not.” 

“Then how could I be supposed to know of them ?” 

“Possibly from the source that impressed you so 
favourably with the place as to induce you to take it.” 

“Tt was the romantic situation, its loneliness, favourable 
to study, suiting my taste, habits, and purse, that led 
me to take it. Iam a wanderer, I have frequent calls 
from home ; but I like to have a home—a place to return 
to, where I may rest and refresh my strength.” 
“Nothing more natural. Then you were not aware 
of any of those ins and outs, from room to room, which 
make privacy an impossibility in the place ?” 

“Sir, should I €omplain of the grievance of what I 
feel to have been an imposition, if I had not been 

‘aggrieved P” said Mr. Calder, angrily. 
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“You should not; but how came your housekeeper 
to be so well acquainted with it all?” replied the 
lawyer. 

“ Hideous old hag!” said Mr. Calder. “She was 
forced on me for pity’s sake. Her ugliness was a sort 
of defence to the place. I never looked at her when I 
could help it. She answered my purpose: that was all 
that concerned me.” 

“But the tower you left locked up?” said Mr. 
Winkler. “ That, instead of furniture, contained plunder, 
and turned out eventually to be a thieves’ den.” 

“T learn so. But there were valuable astronomical 
instruments, with which I amuse my leisure, stowed 
away there, and books, all well cased and safe from 
damp. That tower I used for an observatory. There 
is, up its staircase and in the rooms, a strong current 
of air when the tide is coming in, which made me some- 
times fancy there might be a communication between 
it and the cliff caverns it stands on. I only thought 
of it as a convenient place for such goods as I laid there.” 

“That would account for our candles going out,” said 
Mr. Marveldine. 

“ And for the fact that no people are ever seen to 
approach the house, though it is certain many do 
resort to it that have no business there,” said the 
lawyer. 

“Tt would be well to inquire into it,” said Mr. Mar- 
veldine. 

“For those whom it concerns. My reason for coming 
this morning was to ask if, as the place, with outlay, 
and a good family in residence, might have all its evils 
remedied—and it is a charming spot” (Mr. Marveldinc 
shrugged his shoulders)—* if Mr.—the gentleman about 
to return, or who has returned to England——” 

“ Mr. Boyce?” inquired the lawyer. “Mr. Boyce—ifhe 
would take the remainder of my lease, I should be glad.” 

“Mrs. Boyce is bent on leaving the place directly,” 
said Mr. Marveldine; “no consideration would induce 
her to remain there.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Calder, slowly, “I must try to find 
other tenants better able to cope with the difficulties than 
Iam. For a lonely man like me to occupy such a place 
is to make myself a sort of post for smugglers and 
thieves to hide behind.” 

“Yes, yes; it makes you play the part of a spider in 
front of the door, saying, ‘No harm inside,’” said Mr. 
Winkler, watching the effects of the allusion. But Mr. 
Calder’s head was down, his eyes on the ground; he 
seemed lost in thought. Suddenly starting up, he said, 
“Tt seems to me that some compensation is due to me; 
I don’t like litigation, and I am sure you will not be 
partner to injustice; so I hope, unless I can dispose of 
the remainder of the lease, or 4 

Mr. Winkler here interrupted him, and a warm discus- 
sion ensued on the subject, which ended in leaving 
matters as they already stood, Mr. Calder seeming chafed 
and disappointed. 

“I hope to find you more reasonable another time,” 
he said, rising to leave. “ Pray has your friend heard 
anything more of his nephew?” ‘This inquiry was 
addressed to Mr. Marveldine, who replied in the nega- 
tive. 

“ Strange affair that ; “indeed it is altogether a strange 
place, full of strange people and strange things. I wish 
you good morning, gentlemen ;” and so he departed, but 
immediately returning, said, “Is ib true that the Tre- 
dorvan property is claimed by a direct heir ?” 

“Yes; the child of Helen Tredorvan has been dis- 
covered, and of course succeeds,” said Mr. Winkler. 

«A minor. I am sorry. I might have prospered 
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better with my landlord than his too faithful agent,” he 
answered. And so he departed and did not return. 

“ Now what say you?” asked Mr. Winkler, when he 
had closed the door fairly and returned to his seat, 

Mr. Marveldine shook his head. “ He seems to be 
a straigatforward man. I could not suspect him while 
he spoke.” 

“ No,” said Mr. Winkler, musingly; “ he is something 
of a puzzle. But we have no material, after all, whereof 
to make a true bill against him.” 

“On thecontrary. He considers himself as an injured 
man.” 

“Tf it had not been for the ‘ Epeira Diodema,’ and a 
trifle or two more, I should say ‘ Dismiss the case,’ ” said 
the lawyer. 





PIPES AND TOBACCO, FROM THE ADRIATIC 
TO CHINA. 


BY ARMINIUS VAMBERY, PROFESSOR OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES IN THR 
UNIVERSITY OF PESTH. 


I. 

In attempting to describe within the compass of a short 
article pipes and tobacco as they exist from the eastern 
shores of the Adriatic to the western frontier of the 
Ohinese Empire, as they are enjoyed by Turks, Arabs, 
Kurds, Persians, Afghans, and the tribes of Turkistan, 
I am well aware of the difficulty of the task I have set 
myself. Without referring to either the medical or 
moral aspects of the subject, I propose merely, as a 
traveller, to state facts which have come under my own 
observation. And there is much to observe in regard to 
smoking as part of the customs and manners of the 
nations of the East. How great is the difference between 
the refined luxury of the proud Osmanli, with his long 
chibouqne, and the barbarian rudeness of the Central 
Asiatic, as, coarsely imitating the water-pipe of Persia, he 
sucks in the intoxicating vapour from a hollow made in 
the moist ground! How manifold are the grades of 
material civilization, of material comfort, which lie 
between these two extremes! ‘The one has reached the 
highest point of luxurious refinement, the other only 
aims at securing the narcotizing effects of his favourite 
stimulant. 

But in one point at least they are alike. Tobacco is 
for both of them, for the whole Mohammedan East, no 
mere superfluous luxury, but a practical necessity of life! 
The pipe plays an equally important part in the Grand 
Seignior’s palace in Stamboul and under the tents of 
the nomad of Turkistan, who has never seen bread, and 
who, after a morsel of dried horseflesh and a draught of 
sour kymis, looks upon his pipe as the source of his 
greatest enjoyment. 

It has been questioned by many whether the use of 
tobacco passed over from Europe into Asia. Consider- 
ing how extensively diffused is the practice of smoking 
in the East, one might be inclined to doubt the fact. 
Nevertheless, Iam of opinion that such was the case. 
That during the Middle Ages tobacco was unknown to 
the Orientals is clear, from the fact that only the most 
modern commentators on the law of Mohammed make 
any mention of this plant in their treatises on the “ For- 
bidden Enjoyments of Intoxication.” To my mind this 
argument acquires additional force from the circum- 
stance that I have found no mention of the practice of 
smoking in either Turkish, Persian, or Tartar literature. 
And yet the poets who sang so copiously and variously 
of wine, and roses, and music, and the other delights of 
the senses, had assuredly not left tobacco unsung if they 
had been acquainted with it. It takes a long time 
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before anything new becomes completely familiar to the 
people of Asia, and the fancy of their poets occupies 
itself exclusively with completely familiar objects. I con- 
sider it an unanswerable argument in favour of the 
recent introduction of tobacco among these nations, that 
it has not as yet found a bard who has celebrated it in 
his verse. But, leaving this point to be decided as it 
may, I pass on to the details of my subject. 

In European Turkey, not far from the birthplace of 
the’ great Macedonian, grows the king of tobacco, for 
such I must call that which is cultivated at Yenidje 
Vardar, a small place to the north-east of Saloniki. The 
small plant, which is of a brownish-yellow colour, is dried 
for weeks—nay, for months together—on the ground 
on which it has grown. It is then packed in small 
packets (begtche), and only after it has lain for years in 
the warehouses of the tobacco-merchants is it honoured 
by the connoisseurs of Stamboul with the title of “ Aala 
Gébek.” This sort of finely-cut tobacco, resembling the 
finest silk, is held in equally high estimation in the 
palaces of the Grand Seignior, in the seraglio, and in the 
divan of the Sublime Porte, where the privy council 
debate the most important affairs of the empire under 
the soothing influence of its aromatic vapours. The 
pipe-stems, the bowls, and the mouthpieces, which are 
destined to convey to the smoker the enjoyment of such 
vapours, are chosen with the greatest care, and kept in 
order with the most scrupulous attention. The bowl 
must come from the manufactory of Hassan, in the 
faubourg Findekli. The long stem of jasmine wood, with 
its satin-like bark, must have grown amid the shrub- 
beries of Broussa. 'The mouthpiece must be made of the 
clearest and most transparent amber, cut in the most 
fashionable shape; and the tube on which if is screwed 
must have been turned hy the most cunning workmen, 
for only the most perfect implements are thought 
worthy of being used when this most exquisite of nar- 
cotics is to be enjoyed. Nor is this all; it is then that 
the tchibukdi, or pipe-bearer, is expected to display 
all his expertness. 

I have often observed, with a mixture of wonder and 
amusement, how the separate parts of the pipe are put 
together with the greatest care. The bowl, which is 
adorned with a sort of fringed moulding, is filled some 
days before, and kept in a close tin case. I have often 
heard that the flavour of the pipe depends a great deal 
on the form and size of the piece of live coal with which 
it is lighted; consequently the tchibukdi, to whom is 
intrusted the lighting of the pipe, searches carefully in 
the chafing-dish until he finds a flat circular coal, which 
shape is most preferred. For a European it is a highly 
comical sight (though, of course, it produces no such 
effect upon a Turk) to see how the servant, holding in 
his right hand the long pipe-stem, in his left a round 
brass saucer, approaches his master with serious aspect 
and respectful manner, and then, accurately measuring 
the length of the pipe, sinks at the proper distance upon 
one knee, and places on the ground first the saucer, and 
then on that the pipe bowl, while with the stem he 
describes a circle in the air so as to bring the mouth- 
piece between his master’s open lips. While the latter 
seizes the stem with one hand, the servant has risen 
from the ground, but he has hardly time to retreat one 
step before he is enveloped in one vast cloud of smoke. 
This first puff is, however, considered to be but middling, 
the second and third are the best, the fourth is bad, and 
the fifth is held by all connoisseurs to be below criticism. 
The late sultan, Abdul Medjid, is sajd never to have 
drawn more than three whiffs out of a pipe! The present 
minister for foreign affairs, Ali Pasha, never smokes a 
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pipe out. What these epicures disdain serves asa deli- 
eacy for the expectant servants. What is too sharp and 
bitter for the civilized master is just suited to the coarse 
taste of the wild Anatolian, who requires something that 
will bite his tongue. 

Seeing that each man smokes only out of his own pipe, 
it is not surprising that this instrument is an indispens- 
able accompaniment of every person of rank. Men of 
the higher classes keep two or three servants to attend 
to their pipes. While one looks after things at home, 
the other has to accompany his master in his walks and 
rides. The long stem is on such occasions packed im a 
finely embroidered cloth cover, while the bowl, tobaceo, 
and other accessories are earried by the servant in a 
pouch at his side. A stranger in Constantinople will 
often regard with curiosity and surprise a proud Osmanli 
on foot or on horseback, followed by an attendant who, 
through the long carefully-packed instrument which he 
carries, gives one the idea that he is a weapon-bearer of 
some heroic period following his lord to some dangerous 
rendezvous. So are the times altered. What the 
armour-bearer was for the warlike race of old, such is 
the tchibukdi for their degenerate descendants. 

To smoke from sixty to eighty pipes a day is by no 
means uncommon; for, whatever be the busimess, no 
matter how serious, in which the Turk is engaged, he 
must smoke at it. In the divan, where the grandees of 
the empire consult together on the most delicate affairs 
of state, the question was once mooted whether the 
tchibukdis should not be excluded from such debates as 
were of a strictly private nature. There was a great 
diversity of opinion on the subject. Palates and reason 
were on opposite sides. At last it was decided that 
they would nof disgrace an ancient national usage, but 
would allow the harmless attendants to enter the 
council-room eyery now and then to change the pipes. 
Of course they made a great mistake, and that, too, 
not unconsciously. The shy fellows hear many a secret 
of state while apparently quite absorbed in the delicate 
details of their office ; and soit often happens that, long 
before the sultan or the official world have the least idea 
of the decision of the grand divan, many important 
particulars have come to the knowledge of several of the 
lower classes of society. Consequently, after the- harem, 
the tchibukdi is the most certain source of information 
for the dragomans of the European embassies, and for 
newspaper correspondents. I have often seen a con- 
ceited Levantine, who regarded the rest of the world in 
the most supercilious manner, bending and cringing in 
the most submissive way before a tchibukdi, in order to 
worm out of him an important secret, or to obtain a 
glimpse into some important document. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that the place of such a servant is 
exceedingly lucrative, and this simply on account of the 
Turks’ excessive passion for smoking. 

In Turkey pipes and tobacco afford means of distin- 
guishing not only the different classes of the com- 
munity, but even the several gradations of rank in the 
same class. A mushir (marshal) would find it dero- 
gatory to his dignity to smoke out of a stem that was 
less than two yards in length. The artisan, or official 
of a lower rank, would consider it highly unbecoming 
on his part to use one which exceeded the proper pro- 
portions of his class. A superior stretches his pipe 
before him towards his inferior; while the latter must 
hold his modestly on one side, only allowing the end of 
the mouthpiece to peep out of his closed fist. The 
pasha has the right, to puff out his smoke before him 
like a steam-engine, while his inferiors are only allowed 
to breathe forth a light curl of smoke, and that must be 
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let off backwards. Not to smoke at all in the presence 
of a superior is held the most delicate homage which can 
be paid him. A son, for instance, acts in this manner 
in the presence of his father; and only such a one is 
considered to be well brought up who declines to smoke 
even after his father has repeatedly invited him to 
do so. 

The fair sex in the East is scarcely less addicted to 
the use of this weed. The girl of twelve years old, if she 
can find an opportunity for doing so in secret, smokes a 
cigarette of the thickness of packthread. When she has 


.attained her fourteenth or fifteenth year, and is already 


marriageable, she is allowed to indulge her penchant 
openly. After this age the diameter of the cigarette 
increases year by year; and when a lady has reached 
the mature age of twenty-four, no one sees anything 
remarkable in her smoking a modest little chibouque as 
she sits on the lower divan of the harem. Elderly 
matrons—and in Turkey every lady is an elderly matron 
in her fortieth year—are passionately devoted to this 
enjoyment. The pipe bowls and stems always remain 
of the size appropriated by etiquette to the use of the 
harem; but the strongest and most pungent sorts of 
tobacco are not unseldom smoked, until the mouth, 
which, according to the assurances of the poet, in the 
bloom of its youth breathed forth ambergris and musk, 
in its fortieth year acquires so strong a smell that the 
lady can be scented from a distance. a 

Like their lords, the hanyms of rank have also their 
tchibukdis, of course of their own sex, who accompany 
them when out walking or on a visit. In this case, 
however, the cover m which the pipe-stem is carried is 
made, not of cloth, but of silk. The habit of refreshing 
oneself with a pipe on some elevated spot which com- 
mands a fine view is common to both sexes. Men can 
indulge this taste whenever their fancy may suggest, but 
ladies only im retired spots; for, whenever a Turkish 
fair one removes the yashmak (veil) from her lips, as she 
must to smoke, all around her must be harem (sacred). 
Sometimes a eunuch stands guard at a little distance 
off, and, if a stranger of the male sex approaches, gives 
a signal: the pipe is held aside, while the mouth is 
kept covered by the veil, until the unexpected Actzon 
has passed by. 

But where the pipe plays the most important part is 
in the bath. . It is well known that the Turkish ladies 
are accustomed to frequent the hammais assiduously, 
and to remain there for hours together. They enter 
the bath about eight o’clock in the morning, take their 
midday meal there, and return home between three and 
four in the afternoon. During these hours of leisure, 
the most agreeable in a Mohammedan woman’s life, the 
pipe is their constant resource. In the middle of the 
warmest room is a round terrace-like elevation, called 
Gobek-tash. Here are clustered old and young, the 
snow-white daughters of Circassia and the coal-black 
beauties of Soudan, and beguile the hours with never- 
ending gossip, while around them rise the dense fumes 
of their pipes. Now one of the elders of the party tells 
a story, now a learned lady holds a discourse on religion, 
or extols the beauty and virtue of Aisha Fatima. 





ON THE NILE. 
BY HOWARD HOPLEY. 
CHAPTER IX.—PASSING GLIMPSES—BENI HASSAN, MANFALOUT, 
GROVES OF ACANTHUS, THEBES. 
Ir took us three weeks of fair sailing to reach Thebes. 
Once or twice, with a strong wind, we scudded over 
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he himself would touchingly point out. The fact is, 


we made but four. Thebes is five hundred miles up the | there are strange errant winds abroad in the Nile valley, 


stream. Time sped on, all too quickly with us, though, 
for we fell in love with this errant life. Day followed 
day, and eve succeeded eve, merely to deepen us in 


fitful and passionate, which, spite of an unclouded heayen, 
come upon you suddenly, and drive you whithersoever 
they will. In a moment, without warning, you are 
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conceit with our big barge. We were getting attached 
toitastoahome. The straitness of its accommodation 
was forgotten in the cosiness of its arrangements. We 
got to link pleasant associations with every nook and 
corner in it. Each one had his own favourite spot, in 
eabin or on deck, to read, write, or lounge in; and that, 
I take it, is half the battle in making a home of any 
place. Added to which, we were treated to an endless 
ehange of scene. Your dwelling was the same—same 
walls, same windows, same table for breakfast, dinner, 
supper—but the look-out was ever new. Besides, we 
could take our walks abroad, get on shore at any moment 
—for the captain owned a little four-oared felucca, which, 
noosed to the vessel’s stern, draggled all day behind in 
our wake, like some unwilling lap-dog led by a string. 
We could take our walks, I say, and yet our house, snail- 
fashion, would follow on all the same. There was no 
lack of excitement either, what with shooting rare 
birds, popping at crocodiles, exploring odd villages, in- 
vestigating the domesfic arrangements of the natives, 
hunting among the hills for ancient tombs, or being run 
upon a sand-bank by the illustrious Hadji. The latter 
diversion, I must say, was sometimes due to other causes 
than the bad steering of that venerable Mussulman, as 
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struck. The great sail is blown loose, and on you drift 
to the nearest sand-bank or the shore. They are eccen- 
tric forces these storm gusts. One would fancy them 
instinct with life—spirits of unrest. They rage and howl 
with ungovernable fury while the anger fit is on them, 
lash the quiet river into foam, and play all mischief with 
the sands of the desert; but before you have half re- 
covered from your bewilderment they are gone. The 
tormented river, and the air, thick with a sandy mist, 
alone tell of the late strife. Not less wayward are these 
gusty spirits in their milder moods. Dwarfed in dimen- 
sion and self-contained, they will wander playfully, by 
zig-zag paths, over desert and green field. Often, in a 
perfect calm yourself, you may watch other vessels bat- 
tling with them. It is their delight to catch up the 
desert sands (all elsewhere being at rest), twist them 
round into a pillar, and then, in high glee, travel on at 
random, worrying everything in their course. 
“ The whirl-blast comes, the desert sands rise up 

And shape themselves: from earth to heaven they stand, 

As though they were the pillars of a temple 

Built by Omnipotence. 

But the blast pauses, and their shaping spirit 


Is fled: the mighty columns were but sand, 
And lazy snakes trail o’er the level ruins,” 
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Once, in the downward journey, we were indebted to 
one of these “ill winds ” for an adventure. It blew us 


ashore under the frowning cliffs of Gebel Aboolfeda, and 
kept us there all day. Fora while we amused eurselves 
watching the eagles and cormorants far above, battling 
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rock above, around, and below. What the object of this 
mysterious excavation could have been we did not stay 
to inquire, but oppressed (morally and physically) by 
the strangeness of the situation, we made the best of 
our way back into outer air. 


CONVENT ON NILE CLIFFS, 


with the blast. The blustering storm drove them hither 
and thither about their rocky eyries; five hundred feet 
overhead their shadows were crossing and re-crossing 
upon the sunshiny rock. Tiring of this watch, we deter- 
mined upon a clamber. Groups of perforations could be 
distinguished high up on the bluff, rough portals, 
probably leading to tombs. Perhaps.we might find 
something strange. The mountain was steep, impending 
in places, but we climbed from crag to crag until, on a 
dizzy ledge, we came upon a series of apertures that led 
into some ancient sepulchres, grottoes which afterwards 
served for the early Christians to take refuge in. From 
these, containing paintings of no very great interest, we 
were proceeding higher, when Smith stumbled into a 
pit. 

There are numerous pits in Egyptian tombs, some 
very deep. We often explored them. This, luckily, 
however, was but eight feet down. In our efforts to 
extricate our friend, one of the candles dropped, and in 
picking it up from the bottom he lighted upon a hori- 
zontal passage, little bigger in girth than a drain. 

“ Who will follow ?” said he, diving in. 

We crawled along this tunnel—wriggling, serpent- 
fashion, through its narrowest paths—by a circuitous 
way, leading more than three hundred feet into the 
stony heart of the mountain. Here at last, exhausted, 
dishevelled, reeking with dust and perspiration, we found 
roem in the widening breach to stretch our cramped 
limbs and stand upright. ‘Villanous fellows we looked, 
too, issuing from that dusty gallery. 

When we brought the light of our three half-expended 
candles to bear on the scene, we were ia a spacious and 
singular cavern, whose outlines the faint glimmer of our 
lights, held aloft, failed to revcal—a cavern fashioned by 
man in the heart of the hill, walled in by solid acres of 





We passed many Christian monasteries in our journey 
between Sowadee and Thebes, mostly nestled in clefts 
of the rock, high on its scarred face, lonely and inacces- 
sible. If you visit these mountain fastnesses, the monks 
pull you up in a basket, or there is a knotted cord by 
which, if you are good at gymnastics, you may climb. 

The Coptic convent of ’E Tayr was perched fortress. 
like on a beetling rock above the stream. Very 
muscular Christians are they of ’"E Tayr. On the ap- 
proach of your dahabeeyah they swarm down from the 
precipitous heights of their romantic abode with an 
agility truly wonderful—dropping from crag to crag— 
and swim off in puris naturalibus to greet you as fellow- 
Christians on your beat. Peace attend those amphi- 
bious monks! We gave them some piastres, some 
bread, and some empty beer bottles; the first went into 
their mouths—harvested, monkey-fashion, between cheek 
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and jaw; the second was. balanced deftly on the head; 
and the third launched into mid-stream, and thrown 
’ onward and onward by the swimmer. 

We passed the famous grottoes of Beni Hassan—a 
terrace of tombs high on the shelving Arabian ridge, 
overlooking a two miles breadth of fertile land between 
mountain and river. In them, as in some vast gallery 
—hall after hall painted in graphic wall-picturings, and 
glowing in yet unfaded tints—you may wander at will, 
and study the fumiliar every-day life of men who walked 
the land before the days of Joseph. In these mansions 
of the dead—eternal abodes, diwviove oixove, as the an- 
cients called them—mimic men and women are wrest- 
ling, fishing, ploughing and reaping, trapping birds, 
giving dinner parties, being flogged, cutting their 
toe-nails, treading the wine-press, dancing, playing the 
harp, weaving linen, playing at catch-ball, being shaved 
by the barber, playing at draughts. Verily there is 
nothing new under the sam! What say ycu to an elderly 
lady robed in a dress having thee flounces? And there 
are stranger things than that! Yes; the old, old story 
of human life is there, teld as in a picture-book. Though 
seen through a gap of four thousand years, your eye 
moistens over it still. Here are life’s festive seenes and 
revels—the wine cup and the garland; and here its 
scenes of sorrow—mourners are weeping over their dead. 
Nothing is lacking. And so, by a mystic sympathy, 
that touch of nature which links man with man, you 
reach out a hand across the ages in surveying these 
ancient scenes, and feel the throbbings of a humanity 
kindred with your own. 

We passed that long wooded shore where, under the 
eastern mountains, the ruins of the Roman Antinoe lie 
scattered. Young Antinous, friend of Hadrian, bathing 
in the Nile hard by, was drowned. And the emperor 
Palm-trees 


built this city in honour of his favourite. 
now grow in the forum, and flocks of goats browse over 


the ruined amphitheatre. Many a Christian martyr 
suffered at Antinoe in the fiery persecution under Dio- 
cletian, That mountain wall behind the city, and the 
rocky ravine to southward, are pierced thick with grot- 
toes (ancient Egyptian tombs), bearing the marks of 
our early ancestors in the Faith.* There has been a 
Laura of monks in that ravine; and rough stairways 
were cut on the crags to afford easier access from ledge 
to ledge. These haunts of the persecuted early Church, 
multiplied all through the land of Egypt, possess an 
interest of their own, and furnish an attestation to the 
truth of Christianity and to the fullheartedness of be- 
lief actuating its early followers, which ought not to be 
everlooked. Through the cool green reaches of Man- 
falout—past those picturesque terraces and gardens by 
the water side—along a range of flowery slopes swelling 
upward from the water’s edge, and by crested minarets 
and fretted domes, we floated on to where the Arabian 
desert again closes in and mountain crags frown pre- 
cipitous over the stream. The Thebaid begins here: we 
have passed into Upper Egypt. In this southern re- 
gion doum palm-trees grow—a tropic palm, with bifur- 
cated trunk and crown of broad, fanlike leaves, whose 
fruit, big as a quince, bangs in bunches tempting to 
the eye as the apple of Sodom, and about as delusive. 
Birds of very exquisite plumage (several rare species) 
reside here; and the Professor was busy from morning 
to night with his gum and arsenic pots. 

At Sidout we stopped. for our sailors to bake bread. 
Next in rank to Cairo, Sidout stands on the plain amid 
outlying thickets of lotus-trees. From the river bank 





* See Early Christian Haunts, ‘Sunday at Home,” Jan. 1864. 
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you see its cupolas and spires glittering amid gardens 
and groves, watered artificially by the shady flow of 
little rivers babbling along from the sakias on the shore, 
Sidout, the ancient city of wolves, was famous in the 
annals of the early Chureh, Our sailors here provided 
bread fora month. They bought the wheat, ground it 
in a public mill, kneaded it, baked it in a public oven, 
cut up the loaves into thick slices, and spread them on 
the deck to dry. This coarse brown bread (the staler 
the better) is their chief ingredient in pottage. 

Onward, sailing by the classic groves of Acanthus 
which flank the western shore. Here are miles of 
mimosas to pass, a whole realm of trees, a billowy bank 
of golden green, on which the sunbeams sleep at noon. 
Under this massive foliaged roof, populous with doves, 
hoopoos, and birds of every bright plumage, there abides 
a perennial shadow, deep as the gloom of atemple. Once 
entangled in its rich, cool cloisters, you long to linger and 
thread that leafy labyrinth throughout; to linger, and, 
like the philosopher of old in those other groves, to 
dream of the Elysian fields, and hold pleasant converse 
with the shades of the great and the good ; those who, 
freed from the incumbrance of mortal flesh, wander 
hand in hand, and pluck the flowers of imperishable 
asphodel. 

Onward, under the picturesque little town of Girgeh, 
whose early Moslem towers and mosques are being eaten 
away piecemeal by the encroaching river. - A little 
colony of Coptic Christians is found at Girgeh. ‘The 
brethren are proud to receive you into their midst. 
Their church is half buried underground, and was built 
of stone from the old ruins. The Copts are a very 
ancient community. St. George, their patron saint, 
gives name to the town Girgeh. ‘The fussy fathers, 
robed in blue and turbaned. with. black, greet you with 
boisterous good-humour. Are you not a fellow-Chris- 
tian? With whom, then, should they fraternize if not 
with a brother? So the good monks gather round you, 
inexorable with their salaams, embraces, and Scriptural 
salutes. You are led at once down to their sanctuary. 
You are taken by the hand. They almost bear you up, 
lest you should stumble. MHeedfully, tenderly, they 
attend you down the steps. ‘Are they not dark and 
narrow? Gently; one more, only one—so;” and you 
are safely landed. Here their complacency is great; 
one will pull this way, another lead that, anxious lest 
you should miss any of their treasures. There is & 
handsome screen of fretted wood-work in their chapel, 
a wooden communion table (the Alexandrian Church 
prohibits stone altars),and some early MS. liturgies, with 
other Coptic scriptures, that will interest the traveller. 
Aforetime the Christians were very numerous here, but 
a century ago the plague swept one half of them 
away. 

Onward still, winds from the western desert keep us 
ever on the wing. We pass Denderah as the sun sets. 
To eastward the range flashes up in the dying light; 
crags and peaks and promontories are transfigured mto 
outworks of jasper and sapphire; and from the lustrous 
gloom which sleeps in those deep ravines rose-hued 
pinnacles peep out and point to heaven. Then im & 
twinkling all is dim. Dark against the deep crimson 
of the afterglow to westward, looms the great portico: 
of Athor’s Temple, a solemn mass of towers, doubly 
mysterious in that ghostly light. We look across to it 
wistfully, for this is the first temple we have seen. 
But we cannot linger, for our sail is bellying to a breeze 
that will carry us on to Thebes by the morrow’s dusk. 

And so, as the moon rose, we glided out of range, and 
Denderah, with its green borders, fertile meadows, and. 
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silent ruins, faded out iato the night. Before the 
morrow’s sun was set, we had anchored at Thebes. 


A strange feeling inevitably creeps over you when 
you turn that bend of the river which brings Thebes 
into view—when the mountains open grandly out- 
ward on either hand, and you say to yourself in a 
whisper, ‘‘ That plain is the plain of Thebes!” Silently 
it receives you—amidst ruins. Silently? Are there 
not inner voices more potent than a trumpet blast to 
stir the pulses of the soul? Thebes—hundred-gated 
Thebes! “ Populous No, that was situate among her 
rivers!” And all that is left of her lies here. Well, 
the multitudes are gone, and the city lies desolate— 
most desolate; but the forms of the landscape are 
immovable as the everlasting hills. The multitudes are 
gone; but that circling barrier of rock-mountain which 
soars up in the west is their prison-house; Thebes is still 
populous with the dead! There, to the old Theban, 
was the region of the setting sun—Amenti, the world 
beyond the grave.* The river of Death lay between— 
the Funereal Lake. We can see it now in the distance, 
glistening in the evening light. There, beyond it, on 
the mountain, thousands of tombs gape open; thickly, 
in nooks, under towering crags, on inaccessible heights, 
are they seen. Wherever your eye wanders, it is the 
city of the dead. And in that mountain’s shadow, age 
after age, sits Memnon on his rocky throne—hopeful 
Memnon, type of persistent faith, ever gazing for the 
coming day. Is it a dream of the brain, that lustrous 
river flowing through the twilight, that many-templed 
shore? or is it in very decd great Thebes that you see? 
Little by little the mind takes it in, or with an effort 
and by slow degrees. Looking narrowly, vague and dim 
ruins shape themselves on the plain. They are temples, 
and a few solitary palms shake feebly among their 
pillars in the gloom and hush of dying day. Then, as 
a weight, it comes upon you, the feeling of the grandeur 
and reality of the past. But let us sail on to our moor- 
ings, for the light is fading out of the landscape. Herds 
of buffaloes are moving slowly up from the shore; a 
sakia or two is moaning in the twilight; and groups of 
turbaned figures crouch upon the nearer bank. 

We had intended to sail past Thebes without stopping, 
but the full moon tempted us to linger for one night. 
We wished to take a flying look at the great ‘Temple of 
Karnac, 

T am not going to burden the reader with any com- 
ment on the architecture, style, or relative dimensions 
of this temple. It would ill become me to attempt it. 
Besides, are there not whole tomes of the very heaviest 
character (I mean as to weight) whereat to apply for 
such details? ‘Lhe temple is, I suppose, incontestably 
the grandest the world has ever seen—far surpassing 
the Ephesian marvel—and all measurements of pylons, 
volutes, pediments, would serve but to confuse. 

The temple of Ammon, at Karnac, unlike the Pyramid, 
was not the work of one Pharaoh, or of one age: suc- 
cessive monarchs made it great. All the splendours of 
Egypt were wreaked upon it. All that art, wealth, and 
Supreme will could lavish were, during 2000 years, 
allotted to it, One king added a chapel, another a por- 
tico, another a pylon, a dromos of sphinxes, a pillared 

In its babyhood, before the days of Joseph, it was 
probably an unpretentious shrine; when Ptolemy, 100 
years B.C., put the last touch to it, it was very great. 

Imagine a parallel proceeding nearer home. Say that 
the prominent monarchs of England, from the days of 
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the Confessor downwards, hid sought each to embody 
the grandeur of his age and reign in some stupendous 
addition to an existing sanctuary—that thus all the 
glories of medizeval and later art, multiplied a thousand 
fold, had clustered about the building. Suppose for an 
instant that Westminster Abbey had been thus treated. 
Say that the Conqueror had lavished his millions upon 
it, that Henry v1 had joined on to the western portal a 
group of buildings equal in size to our present Houses 
of Parliament, that Henry vit had added statelier towers, 
loftier pinnacles, and naves vast and gorgeous as that of 
St. Peter’s of Rome; and, finally, that good Queen Bess 
had compassed sea and land to outvie in magnificence 
the work of her illustrious father. ‘Thus, until, step by 
step, you had brought the western front more than half- 
way to Buckingham Palace. Such weuld illustrate the 
order of proceeding at Karnac, and certainly not exag- 
gerate the result. Listen to these two statements :— 
“ From the time of Joseph to the Christian era, through 
the whole period of the Jewish history and of the 
ancient world, the splendour of the earth kept pouring 
into that space for 2000 years.”* In one of its halls, 
insignificant in point of view of the whole, “the Cathe- 
dral of Notre-Dame might stand without touching the 
walls.” + 
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Tux success which the “ Natural History of Euthusiasm” 
so speedily attained, stimulated its author to follow it 
up by two companion volumes on analogous subjects. 
These, ‘“Fanaticism” and “Spiritual Despotism,” were both 
eagerly welcomed by an expectant and admiring public. 

Mr. Taylor’s next work is, perhaps, that which has 
been most in favour with the class of readers to whose 
taste his writings are adapted. In his character of a 
lay theologian, he brought forward a series of devout 
reflections and original speculations on some of the 
more recondite subjects of religious thought. As a 
layman, he thought it right to leave the ordinary topics 
of the pulpit to their authorized expounders ; and under 
the title of “ Saturday Evening” he claimed to deal only 
with such matters as might be regarded as a prepara- 
tion for the more formal teaching of the Sunday. This 
work has been regarded by a numerous band of ad- 
mirers as a storehouse of profound thought, expressed 
in that massive and harmonious language of which the 
writer was a master. 

One of the detached speculations on “ Saturday 
Evening ” was soon afterwards expanded into a volume, 
under. the title of “The Physical Theory of Another 
Life.” This work has gone through several editions, 
and still finds numerous readers. 

This book in many respects stands alone among its 
author’s works. He indulges in a more speculative and 
vaster flight. of the imaginative faculty than in either his 
previous or his subsequent productions. The book has 
consequently had a class of readers of its own, for 
whose minds the character of its speculation had a 
fascination. In the following extract the author indulges 
in speculations as to the way in which the moral 
government of the next world may be carried on by 
intelligent delegated agencies, and how this world may 
be regarded as a training-school to educate moral and 
intellectual agents for the nobler work which, in a 
future life, they may be required to perform ;— 

“ Tt would be most unreasonable to imagine that the 
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future government of God, instead of being carried for- 
ward, as now, by independent and intelligent agencies, 
shall proceed by the interposition of his immediate 
power, while the creatures stand aloof, as idle spectators 
of Omnipotence. Some such baring of the arm of the 
Almighty may indeed mark particular epochs of the 
moral system, or may come in to terminate one cycle of 
government, and to introduce another; but to suppose 
that the erdinary movements shall be of this kind, is a 
notion devoid of probability, and derogatory, as we must 
think, to the Divine wisdom. If the two schemes were 
hypothetically stated, namely, that of a government by 
immediate interpositions of Omnipotence, and that of a 
government the ends of which should be secured by 
an all-pervading adjustment of the free agencies of 
intellectual beings, as well good as evil, the latter 
scheme must at once be preferred, as the best adapted 
to display infinite wisdom, and so to compel all at 
length to acknowledge, and to bow to the sovereign 
excellence, which, out of the refractory and chaotic 
materials of the moral world, has educed, not merely a 
predetermined result, but a good result—a result 
worthy of wisdom, rectitude, and benevolence. 

“Tt would not be very difficult to show in what way 
probably every one of the active qualities, moral and 
intellectual, which are now in training, may come into 
exercise within a future system, even although that 
system should exclude the necessities and pains of the 
present state. All the practical skill we acquire in 


managing affairs, all the versatility, the sagacity, the 
calculation of chances, the patience and assiduity, the 
promptitude and facility, as well as the higher virtues, 
which we are learning every day, may well find scope in 
a world such as is rationally anticipated, when we think 
of heaven as the stage of life that is next to follow the 


discipline of earth. 

“Thus far have we thought of the future exercise of 
the active virtues in relation chiefly to personal interests. 
But if we duly consider the force, and the probable issue 
of those intense emotions of goodwill to others, and of 
compassion towards the wretched, which are at work 
within generous bosoms, and which yet arevery slenderly 
or partially brought into play at present, we shall be 
compelled to think, nay, confidently to conclude, that these 
dispositions are, in this world, only bursting the husk 
and germinating underground, in preparation for free 
expansion and fructification in the beams of a warmer 
stn; with no other indication of the destinies of the 
universe than what may be furnished by those swelling 
emotions of pity that are now working, pent up in ten- 
der and noble hearts, we should hardly fear to err in 
assuming that a sphere will at length open upon such 
spirits, wherein they shall find millions needing to be 
governed, taught, rescued, and led forward from a 
worse to a better, or from a lower to a higher stage of 
life. With the material universe before us, such as we 
now know it to be in extent, our conjectures need not be 
put to much difficulty in imagining what may be want- 
ing to fill out our idea of a future economy, when what 
now we so ardently long to do, but are baffled in at- 
tempting, shall be practicable, and shall offer itself to 
our hands on the largest scale; and when the utmost 
which the most ambitious charity could desire, shall 
actually be granted. In admitting suppositions of this 
kind, we are not compelled to trench at all upon any 
article of our Christian faith, or to bring into question 
any of our serious convictions concerning the firmness 
of the Divine administration of human affairs. All we 
do is, on the strength of the principle of anzlogy, to con- | 
clude that a preparation of feeling shall find its expan- | 
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sion, and that a commencement of moral qualities shall 
have its end and completion. If the instinctive yearn. 
ings of the human mind after immortality are allowed 
to furnish a strong presumptive evidence (revelation 
apart) of the life to come, so assuredly must the in- 
stinctive and vehement desire of the noblest minds to 
diffuse truth and happiness, and to relieve misery, be 
allowed to foreshow what is actually to be the employ- 
ment of such minds. If there be any soundness in the 
one sort of argument, there must be an equal force in 
the other; for it is quite as easy to suppose that the 
Creator should have imparted to human nature the 
notion and the desire of immortality, without intending 
to realize it, as that he should have instilled a boundless 
benevolence which is to have no more opportunity to 
express itself than it may chance to meet with in the 
present state: and how often are such opportunities 
almost wholly withheld! Some there are who would 
barely care to live at all if they may have no sphere of 
charity, and whose notion of substantial happiness con- 
sists mainly, or entirely, in the idea of wide and suc- 
cessful beneficence.” 

Shortly after the publication of the “ Physical Theory 
of Another Life,” its author was reluctantly persuaded 
to relinquish that anonymous shield under cover of 
which this series of works had been produced, and 
which in his own opinion enabled him to write witha 
freedom and a power to which he had before been a 
stranger. : 

In 1836 a vacancy occurred in the Chair of Logic in 
the University of Edinburgh. The anonymous author 
received an urgent requisition from some of the electors 
to stand forthe vacant chair. This flattering proposal, 
involving as it did a surrender of his cherished habits 
of seclusion, was at first decisively declined; but the 
request was repeated with such urgency that he was at 
last induced to reconsider his determination. As the 
day of election approached, all the other competitors 
withdrew, with the exception of Sir William Hamilton, 
who was ultimately successful by a small majority. 
This contest, the issue of which the defeated candidate 
never regretted for a moment, laid the foundation of 
valued friendships with Dr. Chalmers and other promi- 
nent men at Edinburgh who had warmly interested 
themselves in his behalf. 

Another result of this contest was that, on several 
occasions in after years, Mr. Taylor received similar 
invitations to eompete for chairs in Scotch Universities and 
Colleges, and on one occasion a prominent position of 
the kind was placed at his option. But he never again 
consented to stand, believing that a college teacher 
should have received a college training, and believing 
also that his own habits of thought, and of free utter- 
ance on philosophical and theological topics, would not 
have been in harmony with the intellectual atmosphere 
of a Scotch university. His own marked enjoyment of 
the country, and his decisive preference for a secluded 
life, joined to his conviction of the superior mental and 
physical health attainable by a family residing in the 
country, combined to retain him in the retired rural 
home in which he had deliberately chosen to cast his 
lot. At this time he had seven young children around his 
table. The methods which he pursued, and the thoughts 
which suggested themselves while superintending the 
education of his own family, are recorded in “ Home 
Education,” a volume published in 1838. The beneficial 
influences of a country life, the educational value of 
children’s pleasures, and the importance of favouring 
ihe natural growth of a child’s mind instead of stimu- 
lating the mental powers into a forced and unnatural 
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activity, are among the topics insisted upon in this 
volume, which has had considerable weight with parents 
in inducing them to promote the enjoyments of their 
children as one of the best of educational influences. 

His next effort was of a very different character, and 
involved him in a literary controversy of a kind from 
which his retiring nature sensitively shrank. 

We have already given his own account of his chance 
discovery of a copy of Sulpitius Severus on a London 
bookstall, and of the effect produced by this incident 
upon his own mind. The interest thus awakened in 
patristic literature was not transient. He took every 
opportunity of making acquaintance with the writings 
of the early Christian fathers, and he gradually accu- 
mulated on his shelves a costly array of folios, com- 
prising nearly everything of note in the whole literature 
of Christian antiquity. “ Fanaticism” and “ Spiritual 
Despotism” were the first fruits of these studies, but 
they were now to be turned to still further account. 

From the independent perusal of these early writers, 
he had formed for himself a conception of the doctrine 
and practice of the Nicene Church differing widely 
from that which he found presented in any ef the then 
accepted writers on church history. Milner, and even 
Mosheim, he put from him with a kind of indignation, 
as presenting an utterly untrue and distorted version of 
the facts of the case. Holding as he did this belief as 
to the practices and doctrines of the early church, he 
was deeply interested in that great movement in the 
English Church of which the “Tracts for the Times” 
were the exponents. ‘The avowed objects of the tracts 
was to bring back the Church of England to the theo- 
logical beliefs and the ritual usages of the Nicene 
Church. Mr. Taylor’s researches had led him to the 
belief that almost the whole of the errors of medieval 
Rome existed in a more or less developed form in that 
church of the fourth century, which the Oxford writers 
were holding up to view as the standard and pattern 
for ourselves. In this belief he stepped forward with a 
reply to the tracts from the point of view of a layman 
unembarrassed by the entanglement of ecclesiastical 
interests or subscriptions. 

The first part of “ Ancient Christianity, compared 
with the Doctrines of the Tracts for the Times,” ap- 
peared in the beginning of the year 1839, and drew 
down upon its author an unwonted storm of virulent 
and unscrupulous opposition. The parts continued to 
appear at intervals for nearly three years, and had a 
very extensive circulation. The author had reason to 
believe that, while he had confirmed many waverers in 
their old allegiance to the Church of England, he had 
succeeded in proving to others that their only consistent 
course was that which they soon adopted, of joining the 
communion of Rome. 

About this time Mr. Taylor delivered four lectures on 

piritual Christianity,” to a distinguished audience 
“c S Mo 
assembled at the Hanover Square Rooms. He him- 
self always regarded these lectures as one of his 
happiest efforts. A somewhat similar course of four 
lectures was addressed to the working classes, under the 
title “Man Responsible.” But occupations of a very 
different nature now began to engross his thoughts. 
From his boyhood his leisure hours had been much 
occupied with the invention of mechanical devices.* One 
room in his house was always appropriated as a labo- 
ratory and carpenter’s shop. At a very early period of 





. The accompanying cuts are fac-similes of two of the designs pre- 
pared in his early life for Boydell’s Bible (see p. 218.) 
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his life he had invented the beer-tap which is now 
most commonly employed throughout the country ; and, 
somewhat later, he contrived and introduced a very 
effective grate for domestic use. But his most ingenious 
contrivance was a machine for engraving on copper. 
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This beautiful invention was applied to the production 
of the numerous plates which illustrate Dr. Traill’s 
translation of “ Josephus;” and shortly afterwards it 
was adapted to the purpose of engraving the copper 
cylinders which are employed in calico-printing, and, 
having been patented in England, Scotland, and 
America, it was brought into operation on a large scale 
in Manchester and elsewhere. This machinery, ingenious 
and mechanically successful as it was, proved, financially, 
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most disastrous to the inventor, and involved him in 
heavy difficulties, from which he only escaped in the 
latter years of his life. As has often been the case, the 
invention, though ruinous to the inventor, realized large 
returns in the hands of others who possessed the requi- 
site capital for making it commercially successful. These 
mechanical pursuits were the main occupation of the 
seven years which followed the completion of “ Ancient 
Christianity.” The hours which were not devoted to 
bringing the engraving machinery to perfection were 
spent in literary labour, though not of that independent 
kind which had hitherto engaged him. He contributed, 
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at intervals, many thoughtful articles to the “North 
British Review,” from the time of its first commencement, 
in 1843, and expended much heavy and well-nigh fruit- 


less toil in editing Dr. Traill’s translation of “ Josephus,” 


writing the historical and topographical notes which 
accompany that work. In 1849 he again published a 
volume, “ Loyola and Jesuitism,” in which he endea- 
voured to apply to our special epoch of church history 
some of those general principles which he had pro- 
pounded twenty years before in the pages of the “ Natu- 
ral History of Enthusiasm ” and “ Spiritual Despotism.” 

Some two years after the appearance of “ Loyola and 
Jesuitism,” he published a companion monograph, entitled 
“‘ Wesley and Methodism,” intended to illustrate a phase 
of religious history little less important than the enter- 
prise of Loyola. These two volumes, however, excited 
less attention than the preceding works from this 
author’s pen. Wanting, as he constitutionally was, in 
literary ambition, he now gladly availed himself of an 
opportunity of returning to the privacy of anonymous 
authorship, which, he felt, always enabled him to wield 
his pen with a freedom and power which he was sensible 
had been more or less wanting ever since that re- 
luctant avowal of his name, which had been extorted 
from him in 1836. The result fully justified this belief, 
and “The Restoration of Belief,’ a volume on the 
Christian argument, which was published anonymously 
in 1855, has always been regarded by his admirers as 
one of the most profound and powerful of all the efforts 
of his pen. 

The works of his remaining years may be briefly 
enumerated. “Logic in Theology,” and “ Ultimate 
Civilization,” are the titles of two volumes of charac- 
teristic essays. The first essay in the former of these 


volumes is a powerful examination of the leading idea 
of Calvinism, and the last is a sort of Religio Laici, and 
contains a more detailed expression of the writer’s mature 


belief than can be found elsewhere in his writings. In 
this essay he sums up the eredenda which a thoughtful 
and devout man may, in these days of scepticism, accept 
as things which may be believed “ without controversy.” 
In truth, as he advanced in life his early aversion to the 
acrimony and necessary one-sidedness of religious con- 
troversy returned with increasing force, and he often 
regretted that the feebleness of increasing years did not 
allow him to recast the one controversial effort of his life 
—* Ancient Christianity”—into a form which should be 
free from that atmosphere of partisanship in which it 
was, from the necessity of the time, originally produced. 

Mr. Taylor’s last work of any importance was a volume 
which arose out of a course of lectures originally de- 
livered at Edinburgh, on “ The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry.” 
This volume was published in 1852, and it contains pas- 
sages of great originality and beauty, showing that age 
had not abated the power of the veteran writer, though 
it may have mellowed his tone of thought, and chastened 
his somewhat exuberant style. In this work the writer 
depicts with wonderfully graphic force those physical 
characteristics of Palestine which render it a land 
unique among all lands, and which tended probably to 
make it the birthplace and the earliest home o! ancient 
postry. 

The last published production of Mr. Taylor’s pen 
was a series of “ Personal Recollections,” which appeared 
in a popular periodical in 1864. 

In the spring of 1865 he was attacked by a violent 
access of the chronic bronchitis which had troubled 
him for many years, and this malady was soon com- 
plicated by dropsical symptoms, and a derangement of 
the action of the heart. For three months he endured 
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great sufferings, with characteristic fortitude and noble 
Christian patience, his only wish being to pass away and 
be at rest. For weeks before his death he was obliged 
to be propped up in a sitting posture, night and day, a 
recumbent position invariably bringing on the congh 
with exhausting violence: It was touching to hear his 
expressions of gratitude for the services rendered to him 
in his helplessness by his daughters, who nursed him 
devotedly. His greatest comfort was to listen to one of 
those psalms concerning which his pen had so recently 
eloquently discoursed. At last the strong frame was 
shattered by continuous pain and sleeplessness, and on 
the 28th of June, 1865, he pane away to his well- 
earned rest. 

He was buried in Stanford Rivers churchyard, by 
the side of two daughters who had gone before, 
and in the same grave with his beloved wife. In a 
few wecks he would have completed his seventy-eighth 
year. 

At the time of his fatal seizure he was engaged in 
writing an essay on the religious history of England 
during the fifty years of his own literary life. This 
fragment is now, we learn, being prepared for publica- 
tion by his eldest son, and it is hoped will very shortly 
be given to the world. 

His career affords a noble example of the highest in- 
tellectual gifts being devoted, with a single eye, to the 
highest purposes. Great as were his powers, they were 
equalled by his humility, and were ennobled by his faith, 
and brightened by his hope. 

Like his uncle Charles, and his sisters Ann and Jane, 
Mr. Taylor was singularly destitute of literary ambition. 
It was always his greatest pleasure and reward to believe 
that, in his use of the gift intrusted to him, he had been 
able in any degree to be useful in his generation. It is 
not often, perhaps, that so voluminous 4 writer has 
shrunk so persistently from personal prominence and 
literary notoriety of every kind. It was always most 
painful to him to be brought forward as a “literary 
man.” He resolutely held aloof from mixing in literary 
circles, general society was distasteful to him; and though 
he hospitably welcomed, at Stanford Rivers, his few 
chosen friends, yet he was never truly happy and at 
ease, save in the deep seclusion of his country retreat, 
pacing up and down the walks of the old-fashioned gar- 
den, or setting forth for prolonged rambles in those re- 
tired lanes and by-ways where he could feel most secure 
from encountering strangers. His social enjoyments he 
ever sought in the bosom of his own family. He always 
believed that the domestic happiness with which he was 
so greatly favoured was not only a strong stimulus to 
literary exertion, but exercised also the best influences 
on his own intellectual judgment; and to the seclusion 
of his country life he attributed much of the health and 
catholicity of his religious feelings, and the calm pa 
tone of his literary temper. 

In his personal habits he was simple and regular. For 
the greater portion of his life he rose at six daily, wrote 
during the forenoon, and walked in all weathers from 
four to eight miles. 

Educated, as we have seen, as a Dissenter, his maturer 
judgment attached him, during the last twenty years of 
his life, to the Church of England, though he ever re 
tained a characteristic independence of thought on all 
religious and ecclesiastical questions. He was broad 
without being shallow, liberal without being latitudi- 
narian. 

In person he was below the middle height, compactly 
and firmly built. The portrait which accompanies this 
memoir has been pronounced, by those who knew him 
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well, to be an admirable likeness of him as he looked in 
his old age. A broad and massive forehead, an exqui- 
sitely chiselled Grecian nose, expressive features and 
snow-white hair, brushed erect, gave him a noble and 
striking appearance—one that, once seen, could never be 
forgotten. 





THE CHAMP DE MARS. 
THE SITE OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

Tue Champ de Mars is not one of the ancient sites of 
Paris; it is among the most modern. But what is 
wanting in antiquity is compensated by the magnitude 
of the events of which it has been the theatre. The 
thousands who will throng to the gigantic receptacle of 
the wonders of art and industry from all parts of the 
earth may feel some interest in knowing that there took 
place some of the most stirring incidents of modern 
French history. They were, indeed, of a different kind 
from those which will be now enacted; they, too, gave 
promise of a glorious future, and it is to be hoped that 
these will not end, like them, in disappointment. The 
Champ de Mars is hardly a century old. All that por- 
tion of the left bank of the Seine, from the Rue de 
Bourgogne to where the Pont de Jéna now spans it, 
is recent; not two centuries ago it was a strip of land, 
very long and very narrow, called Longue Raie, the 
lower part of which was gradually raised by heaps of 
earth above high-water mark. ‘The Champ de Mars 
owes, in fact, its existence to the Military School which 
stands upon it. About forty years before the outbreak 
of the great Revolution, Louis xv issued an edict exclud- 
ing plebeians from the higher grades of the army. Pur- 
suant to that edict, the Military School was founded for 
the purpose of receiving 500 youths of noble families as 
students, and from this nursery the officers of the army 
were in future to be taken. The plan was adhered to 
during a few yearsonly. In 1787 the school was broken 
up; the building, on which vast sums had been laid out, 
was turned into cavalry barracks, and the spacious plain 
in front, where the noble cadets used to exercise, was 
converted into a riding ground for the new occupants. 

On the 14th of July, 1790, the Champ de Mars wit- 
nessed a novel and imposing spectacle. It was there 
that the delegates from all the national guards and all 
the military corps of France met to take the civic oath 
in presence of Louis xvi and the Constituent Assembly. 
The Feast of the Federation, as it was called, is still 
regarded as the noblest demonstration which the Revo- 
lution gave rise to; it was hailed with transports of joy 
as the sincere reconciliation between the constitutional 
monarchy and the nation, and as the solemn ratification 
of the new era opened by the principles of 1789. The 
idea of the féte originated with the municipality of Paris. 
The Champ de Mars was converted into an amphitheatre, 
capable of containing a vast multitude of spectators. 
Twelve thousand men laboured from early dawn till past 
sunset in lowering the surface and transporting the 
earth to make the embankments from which the spectacle 
might be viewed. Volunteers came in crowds—for the 
work was begun late—to aid the 12,000 hired workmen. 
Priests, monks, men of all classes handled the pick and 
shovel, and women were proud of being permitted to 
trundle wheelbarrows; while from the suburbs crowds 
came in with bands of music and banners at sunrise, 
and after the day’s labour all went back in order to their 
homes. With such enthusiasm the work was com- 
pleted by the day originally fixed for it. 

On the side opposite the river, and in front of the 
Military School, the great balcony of which was reserved 
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for the Queen and Court, rose a lofty platform covered 
with rich drapery, on which the King, the Ministers, 
and the representatives of the nation took their stand. 
Four hundred thousand spectators were massed on the 
raised sides of the quadrangle, and, far beyond it, 60,000 
armed Federals debouched from the quays by a bridge 
thrown over the Seine in a few days, in that part where 
the Pont de Jéna now stands, and formed in the inter- 
mediate space. In the centre rose an altar. Three 
hundred priests, in albs and tricolour scarfs, clustered 
on its steps and served the mass, which was celebrated 
by the Bishop of Autun, afterwards better known as 
Prince Talleyrand. When the last blessing was pro- 
nounced, Lafayette advanced to where the King was 
seated, received from him a paper containing the form 
of the civic oath, and laid it upon the altar. The King 
rose from his throne. Amidst the waving of banners 
and the flashing of swords he stretched forth his hand, 
and in a loud voice repeated the oath; andas he uttered 
the last word the general, the army, the deputies, the 
multitude, all fired by the same enthusiasm, shouted 
out, “ We swear!” At this moment the rain, which 
had been falling the whole morning, ceased, the sky 
cleared up, and the beams of the sun pierced through 
the clouds while the Ze Dewm was chanted. It was 
taken as a happy emen. The shouts were again and 
again repeated. Never, perhaps, was popular enthu- 
siasm more intense or more sincere than at that moment. 
Every heart seemed to beat with maternal affection. 
The festivity of the morning was closed with dances in 
the evening on the spot which was still encumbered with 
the ruins of the Bastile. 

But that féte, as an historian remarks, was destined 
to have nomorrow. Party hatreds, for a moment swept 
over by that deluge of joy, reappeared when it subsided, 
and the Revolution soon marked its presence on the 
Champ de Marsin blood. In less than a year after this 
magnificent display the King had fled from his capital, 
and was dragged back to it; and soon the Jacobins de- 
manded his deposition. Their petition was laid on the 
same altar on which had been laid the oath of the Fede- 
ration for the signatures of the citizens, and gave rise 
to revolt and bloodshed. Lafayette, with his National 
Guards, strove to quell the disorder; but when he re- 
tired the populace again invaded the Champ de Mars. 
The Constituent Assembly, against which the fury of 
the mob was directed, summoned the municipality to its 
bar, and made it responsible for the tranquillity of the 
city. Bailly, the mayor of Paris, trusting to his influence 
with the people, tried to remonstrate with them. His 
voice was drowned in the uproar, and shots were fired 
at him. Seeing all his efforts vain, he hoisted the red 
flag and proclaimed martial law. After the usual for- 
malities he summoned the rioters to disperse, but his 
summons was as little attended to as his speeches. He 
ordered the National Guards to use their arms. The 
first volley was fired in the air. At the second several 
were killed and many wounded, and the Champ de Mars 
was at last cleared. On the very same spot Bailly, two 
years afterwards, paid with his life for his obedience to 
the orders of the Assembly. O 

“ Champ de Mars,”’ or “ Champ de Mai,” was the name 
given to the great gatherings of Frankish warriors from 
the time of the conquest of the Gauls, which were held 
in March orin May. These assemblies were held at rare 
and irregular intervals under the Merovingians, but more 
frequently and regularly under the Carlovingians. All 
trace of them disappeared from the time of Charles the 
Bald, when the Carlovingian race was in its decline, and 
the great feudatories in the ascendant. 
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Under the first Napoleon the Champ de Mars was 
the chosen spot for reviews, and reviews were frequent. 
Two ceremonies in particular took place there which are 
prominent in the history of the empire—the distribution 
of Eagles, and the Champ de Mai during the Hundred 
Days. On the 5th of December, 1804, three days after 
the coronation at Notre-Dame, Napoleon resolved to 
deliver, in person, to the army and the National Guard 
the emblems which were to surmount the Imperial 
colours. Many circumstances concurred in giving to 
it a peculiar character of grandeur—the prestige of vic- 
tory which attached to the name of the Emperor; the 
curiosity of the population, long strangers to the pomps 
of royalty ; and the crowds of foreigners then in Paris, 
who had come to behold the wonderful man whose fame 
filled the world. The Emperor was seated on a gor- 
geous throne, in the same spot where Louis xvi had sat 
before him, from which he viewed the troops that mus- 
tered in the plain, and the multitude that lined the 
slopes, the banks of the river, and the distant heights. 
Delegates from all the corps approached the throne, and 
received from his hand the Eagles which they swore to 
defend to the death. After the ceremony there was a 
grand banquet at the Tuileries, when the Emperor and 
the Pope who crowned him sat side by side, arrayed in 
the Imperial and the Pontifical robes, and were served 
by great officers of the Crown. 

The Champ de Mai, on the Ist of June, 1815, was 
held by the Emperor for the proclamation of the vote 
for the Acte Additionnel, to complete the constitution of 
the Empire, and to conciliate the Liberals before march- 
ing against the Allies. 30,000 National Guards and 


20,000 troops of the line were on the ground, and, in 
the space between them and the platform where the vote 


was to be proclaimed and the oaths taken, the delegates 
of the electors took their stand. All Paris assembled 
to witness the spectacle. When Napoleon appeared, 
shouts of “ Vive VEmpereur !” broke from the army. 
Mass was celebrated by a cardinal. The proclamation 
of the votes was read. Napoleon addressed the delegates, 
explained his reasons for returning to France, and an- 
nounced his determination to march to the frontier and 
save the country from invasion. He descended from 
the throne, and, like Louis xvI, five-and-twenty years 
before, placed his hand on the Gospels and repeated the 
oath to the constitution. He then laid aside the Imperial 
mantle, and, standing on the topmost step, spoke one of 
those spirit-stirring speeches which seemed for a moment 
to revive the old enthusiasm, delivered the Eagle to the 
troops, and bid them swear to defend it against all his 
enemies. The National Guard and troops took the 
oath to the shouts of “ Vive l’ Empereur!” which were 
repeated as the Old and Young Guard marched past. 

Under the Restoration several events, but much less 
important, took place in the Champ de Mars. It was 
there that the review was held when Charles x dissolved 
the National Guard not many days before the revolution 
of July, and there, too, some months later, the flags 
were distributed to the same Guard, reconstituted under 
Louis Philippe. For years under that pacific dynasty 
the Champ de Mars was occasionally used as a race- 
course, but chiefly for fétes and reviews. And there, too, 
the eagles were once more distributed to the army, on 
the proclamation of the Second Empire by Napoleon 111. 
That place is now to witness a spectacle of another kind, 
more pacific, but more glorious than any which it has 
yet seen, and to which all the nations of the earth are 
invited; and, in tkis contest of civilization, France is 
sure to distinguish herself as much as she has ever done 
in those of a less pacific kind.—Times. 
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Prarietics. 


Parts Municipan RrvENvE.—The annual revenue of the 
city amounts to something little short of six millions and a 
quarter sterling—a revenue as large as that of many kingdoms, 
Taking the population of Paris at 1,800,000, the expense per 
head is about £3. 9s. 

Irish AGricuLturE.—‘ In Great Britain, out of every 100 
acres of green crops, eighty-six consist of turnips, swedes, 
mangold; and other food for sheep and horned ’cattle, and only 
fourteen are devoted to potatoes.” In Ireland the proportion 
is reversed, nearly seventy per cent. of the green crops being 
potatoes. There being little capital, there is little live-stock 
to rear and feed, and the value of the produce of the earth is 
far less than it ought to be. “What Ireland needs is, the 
root-growing and sheep-feeding which have turned hundreds 
of thousands of acres of dowxs in the south of England into 
rich and profitable land.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

CHEERFULNESS, —Cheerfulness honours religion; it proclaims 
to the world that we serve a good Master. Cheerfulness is a 
friend to grace ; it puts the heart in tune to serve God. Un- 
cheerful Christians, like the spies, bring an evil report on the 
good land; others suspect there is something unpleasant in 
religion, that they who profess it walk so dejectedly. Be 
serious, yet cheerful. Rejoice in the Lord alway.—1Vatson on 
Divine Contentment. 

Tue Turr.—A propos of the introduction of horse-races into 
the United States, Mr. Hughes, M.P. (‘Tom Brown”), writes 
to the ‘“ New York Tribune” :—“ Of all the cankers of our old 
civilization there is nothing in this country approaching in un- 
blushing meanness, in rascality holding its head high, to this 
belauded institution of the British turf. It is quite true that 
a very considerable section of our aristocracy is on the turf, 
but with what result? Shall a man touch pitch and not be 
defiled? There is not a man of them whose position and 
character has not been lowered by the connection, while in 
the majority it ends in bringing down their standard of 
morality to that of blacklegs, and delivering over their estates 
into the grasp of Jew attorneys. The last notable instance 
among our jeunesse dovée is that of the Duke of Hamiton, who 
succeeded to a clear £70,000 a year some three years ago, and 
who is now a pensioner of his creditors in the ring, while the 
old palace of the Douglas is at the order and disposition of the 
celebrated Mr. Padwick. This gentleman at his Derby dinner 
this year entertained three dukes, two marquises, and six earls, 
and we believe there was only one untitled man at the board. 
All of these under the thumb, or anxious to cultivate the 
esteemed favours of this giver of good things. Just con- 
sider for one moment what our modern system of betting has 
brought us to. A reliable tip is that which the most scrupu- 
lous young gentleman on the turf desires above all other earthly 
blessings before agreat race ; that is to say, some private inform- 
ation which may enable him to overreach his dearest friend 
or his own brother, if he can induce him to take the odds.” 

Musicat Taste.—There has been much discussion as to the 
extent to which a taste for classical music exists in London, as 
compared with continental cities. The amusing difference of 
opinion as to this question may be seen in the two following 
extracts from the letters of the correspondents of two English 
newspapers, which appeared lately on the same day of publica- 
tion. First correspondent says :— In Vienna, which must be 
accepted as the abiding place of the very cream and essence of ° 
artistic cultivation in Austrian Germany, not one-tenth as 
many admirers of classical music are to be found in proportion 
to the population as in much-reviled London. I will back the 
frequenters of St. James’s Hall and of the Hanover Square 
Rooms against the élite of this imperial city for musical know- 
ledge and appreciation. I am assured that the public does not 
care an atom for Beethoven’s symphonies, that nobody will 
pay to hear them, and that consequeutly they are seldom, if 
ever, performed. All that the ‘musical’ Viennese care for in 
the way of sweet sounds are frothy polkas and trivial waltzes.” 
Second correspondent says:—‘I once heard a discussion 
between a German musician and an English traveller as to the 
existence in England of a popular taste for high-class music. 
My countryman naturally referred to the quantity of concerts 
held in England, to the prices we paid for singers, to the space 
devoted by our newspapers to musical criticisms. ‘ My dear 
sir, was the answer, ‘if you ever sit behind the footlights and 
watch the faces of an English audience, you will always see 
them lit up by an expression of relief the moment that a piece 
of classical music is concluded.’ ” 





